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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 


American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 40 East 34th Street, Room 916, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Tuesday, January 28, 1947, at 4:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon, for the election of six Trustees and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 


Resolutions and Membership Lectures 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held on Tuesday, 
October 1, 1946, at the office of the Society, 40 East 34th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., Dr. George H. Hyslop, the President, presented 
the resignation of Mr. Lawson Purdy, Treasurer, to take effect on 
that day, October 1, 1946. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, that the Board of Trustees of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, Inc. express its regret at the resignation of Mr. 
Lawson Purdy as Treasurer, and its appreciation for the long and 
faithful service he has given the Society, and that this resolution 
appear in the next number of the JouRNAL. 
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We have also to announce the resignation of Miss Adele Wellman, 
Executive Secretary of the Society since 1930, who has accepted a 
post in another field. At the Regular Meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, held on Tuesday, September 24, 1946, at the office of the Society, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, that in accepting Miss Adele Wellman’s resignation as 
Executive Secretary, the Trustees of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, Inc. express their gratitude for her long years 
of intelligent and faithful service, and wish her every success in her 
new opportunity. 


The first Lecture and Tea of the current season was held at the 
rooms of the Society on November 20, 1946. Miss Gertrude Odgen 
Tubby, for many years Secretary of the Society, was the speaker. 
Her subject was “Psychics and Psychical Research in the United 
States.” The lecture was followed by a discussion period in which 
a number of Members and their guests took part. 

The Committee wishes to notify Members that a list of books re- 
lating to the topics of this season’s lectures has been prepared and is 
posted on the bulletin board. 


Notices of forthcoming monthly lectures, together with the names 
and topics of speakers, will be sent to Members ten days in advance. 











Personality Appraisal and the Paranormal 


GARDNER MURPHY 


Many of the problems investigated in psychical research relate to 
conditions which favor the paranormal, with no direct interest in 
individual differences. When, for example, Pratt and Woodruff! 
report that novelty of stimulus material appears to favor good scoring 
—the scores declining as the newness wears off—they properly mass 
the data from all subjects and state their findings in terms of a gen- 
eralization. When both the Duke University experimenters? and 
the A.S.P.R. experimenters? find evidence of “decline effects” (Midas 
Touch) in ESP results, they report on the entire work of all par- 
ticipating subjects. Indeed, individual scores in such experiments are 
not as a rule independently significant. The whole approach is dif- 
ferent when the focus of attention is upon the individual. It is safe to 
say that nearly everything that is known concerning paranormal gifts 
from the standpoint of experimental work is in terms of general 
working principles, rather than in terms of individual differences. 


With spontaneous cases, and with special sensitives, however, the 
case is somewhat different. To be sure, some attempts have been made 
to discover the general psychology of readiness for mediumship and 
for spontaneous experiences—indeed, we have made our own attempts 
along this line. But in both cases there must of course be careful 
preliminary studies of individuals if much is to be accomplished: in 
some well-known instances, such as Mrs. Sidgwick’s study of Mrs. 
Piper5 and Gerald Balfour’s study of Mrs. Willett, attention is 
focused upon personal factors, and, indeed, upon those personal 
idiosyncrasies which are uniquely present in an individual. 


1 Pratt, J. G., and Woodruff, J. L., “Size of Stimulus Symbols in Extra- 
Sensory Perception,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 3, December, 1939, 
pp. 121-158. 

2See Extra-Sensory Perception After Sixty Years, by Pratt, J. G., et al, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1940, pp. 284 ff. 


3 Taves, Ernest, and Dale, L. A., “The Midas Touch in Psychical Research,” 
Journay A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, April, 1943, pp. 57-83. 


4Murphy, Gardner, “Psychical Phenomena and Human Needs,” JourNnaL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, October, 1943, pp. 163-191. 


5 Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry, “A Contribution to the Study of the Psychology 
of Mrs. Piper’s Trance Phenomena,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXVIII (1915), 
pp. 1-652. 


6 Balfour, Gerald W., “A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Mrs. 
Willett’s Mediumship, and of the Statements of the Communicators Concerning 
Process,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIII (1935), pp. 43-318. 
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Today we are witnessing a rapid and striking shift in research 
interest, in the fact that this concern for individual personality, long 
restricted to special cases, is spreading rapidly into experimental 
studies with groups, so that the question about “favorable or unfavor- 
able conditions for the paranormal” is supplemented by the question 
of “conditions favorable or unfavorable for this or that kind of 
person,” or indeed, “conditions favorable for Miss Smith, unfavorable 
for Mr. Jones.” 


This trend is, of course, completely dependent upon the develop- 
ment of adequate methods of appraising personalities. It does not 
help us to say that cheerful people succeed and gloomy people fail 
in a task, unless we have a fairly objective and dependable method 
of determining who is cheerful and who is gloomy. Our subject may 
have gotten out of the wrong side of the bed today; or, indeed, your 
standards of what it takes to be “cheerful” may be different from 
mine. Psychologists and psychiatrists concerned with the assessment 
of personality have learned this the hard way, and in the last two 
decades have found that it is imperative to develop objective and 
dependable tests for personality assessment. They require that a test 
be “reliable” (by this they mean that it must give comparable results 
when applied on different occasions), and “valid” (that is, it must 
agree with an independent, objective criterion; for example, if the 
test purports to test punctuality, its results must agree well with actual 
records of arrival on time for appointments). Such tests do not 
achieve the reliability and validity of physical measurements, partly 
because personality remains, in some degree, hidden and inaccessible 
to all existing approaches, partly because it has a flexibility or plas- 
ticity which makes any rigid or absolute determination meaningless. 
Such tests have, however, achieved a reliability and validity suffi- 
cient to make them useful in psychiatric practice, in industrial per- 
sonnel work, and in the guidance of college students. 


When, therefore, a need is felt for personality appraisal in relation 
to paranormal abilities, it is to these personality tests that we turn. 
This does not mean that every personal trait of every person is neces- 
sarily better appraised by a test than it could be by some other 
method (such as the testimony of a friend, for example). It means, 
rather, that in an experimental study of a group we need a uniform 
method applicable to all members of the group, and a method whose 
known reliability and validity can be counted on to prevent arbitrary 
judgments. There remains a very large place for other methods when 
unique attributes of a single person are the focus of attention, or 


when we encounter personality traits for which no suitable test has 
been devised. 
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Qualities Calling for Appraisal 


What are the sorts of personal qualities which we might want 
to test in psychical research? In accordance with the theory of the 
paranormal which we have sketched in recent papers? we should 
want to know first about the individual’s need for paranormal experi- 
ence in general; and his specific needs for information as to what is 
happening, or will happen, to himself or to those emotionally close 
to him. Secondly, we should want to inquire about the barriers which 
he himself is setting up against receipt of paranormal impressions. 
Thirdly, we should be interested in the devices available to him for 
permitting paranormally received impressions to circumvent barriers 
and find a means of expression, as in dreams, visions, automatic 
writing, etc.§ 

Corresponding to these three kinds of attributes we might expect 
to find usefulness, first, in tests that help us to understand the indi- 
vidual’s psychological needs, including those unconscious needs about 
which the subject can tell us nothing; second, in tests which show 
the specific techniques by which the individual keeps himself in ig- 
norance of his own needs and activities; third, in tests that throw 
light on individual proneness to automatisms (1.e., tests of the capacity 
to carry out sensory or motor acts automatically while giving pri- 
mary attention to something else). Naturally, the personality tests 
which have arisen in recent years have not been devised primarily 
for use in parapsychology. Yet there are tests which, without too 
much difficulty, may be used to serve all three purposes indicated. 


The Available Personality Tests 


Three main kinds of tests meet our requirements: questionnaires, 
behavior tests, and projective tests. The projective tests are by far 
the most important. The questionnaire, being dependent on the indi- 
vidual’s testimony about himself, is seldom satisfactory. C. E. Stuart? 
has ingeniously used a questionnaire dealing with the intensity of the 
individual’s likes and dislikes as a clue to his paranormal abilities, 
and certainly there is a large field here to be explored ; but in general, 
the questionnaire allows for too much self-deception. The term “be- 
havior tests” is used here to include all those tests which, by showing 
the manner in which a subject carries out a standardized experimental 
task, predict how he will carry out a real task in a life situation. An 





7 See footnote 4. 


8 Murphy, Gardner, “Removal of Impediments to the Paranormal,” JourNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, January, 1944, pp. 2-23. 

9 Stuart, C. E., “An Interest Inventory Relation to ESP Scores,” Journal of 
Parapsychology, Vol. 10, September, 1946, pp. ‘154-161. 
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example is the successful test program of the Office of Strategic 
Services!® which, by presenting very grilling tasks, fairly accurately 
predicted how men would behave in difficult overseas assignments. 
In psychical research we may, in time, expect good results from 
behavior tests—for example, from tests of ability to carry on two 
activities at once without interference, since this ability may be 
related to the automatisms which express the paranormal. At this 
writing, however, neither the questionnaire nor the behavior test 
has anything at all comparable to what the projective tests have al- 
ready offered; so we shall examine these more closely. 


A projective test is any test in which the individual records his 
outlook upon life in a free situation permitting him to proceed in 
his own way; in L. K. Frank’s words, the projective test reveals the 
“private world” of the individual. Thus children in nursery school, 
dabbling in finger paints, or playing with toys, show by choice 
of color or by the form of their play activity, how they feel about 
their environment. A timid child, for example, usually paints 
with subdued colors in a corner of the sheet of paper, not “venturing 
out” into the great unknown. He arranges and plays with doll house 
furniture and miniature life toys in such a way as to reveal clearly 
what it is that he fears, and how he finds his way to love and safety. 
So, too, the way in which a picture is interpreted by a subject, whether 
adult or child, is a clue to his fears and hopes, the scope and richness 
of his imagination. His expressive movements, as in his spontaneous 
drawings, have proved highly valuable as clues to his impulsive and 
creative life. Everyone sees in his friend’s drawings—quite aside 
from all question of artistic merit—something characteristic of the 
individual. The problem of the projective test is to study these self- 
revealing qualities so as to throw the greatest possible light upon the 
way in which personality discloses itself. 


It is in this last area, that of free drawings, that the first system- 
atic and extensive use of personality tests in relation to the para- 
normal has been published: the work of B. M. Humphrey at Duke 
University.1! A large amount of material was made available to her 
by C. E. Stuart, also of Duke University, in the form of drawings 
which Stanford University students had made for him during his 
experiments there. His subjects, that is, had attempted to reproduce 
drawings and other picture material concealed in opaque envelopes 


10 Murray, H. A., and MacKinnon, D. W., “Assessment of OSS Personnel,” 
Journal Consulting Psychol., Vol. 10, 1946, pp. 76-80. 


11 Humphrey, B. M., “Success in ESP as Related to Form of Response 
Drawings: I. Clairvoyance Experiments,” and “Success in ESP as Related to 
Form of Response Drawings: II. GESP Experiments,” Journal of Para- 
psychology, issues of June and September, 1946. 
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or to reproduce such material being looked at by an “agent”; these 
tests had been evaluated by his “preferential matching” technique.!2 

The question arose: can the form of the drawings executed by 
individual subjects tell us whether they are likely to be good or poor 
subjects at a clairvoyance or GESP task? The theory of the pro- 
jective tests would lead us to expect an affirmative answer: we should 
expect people to show in their drawings something about their con- 
scious or unconscious needs, and their habitual way of coping with 
the problem which their needs present. 


Now, as it happened, there was available an excellent study of the 
possibilities of free-drawing as a projective technique, by Paula 
Elkisch,!3 who had shown, among other things, that “expansion” and 
“compression” in free drawings can be gauged with fair reliability. 
Accordingly, Humphrey studied the criteria of expansion and com- 
pression and learned to score the drawings in these terms. She was 
then able to show that expansive subjects, according to these criteria, 
scored significantly higher on the clairvoyance tests than did com- 
pressive subjects. The compressive subjects had a curious tendency to 
score not on the target at which they were consciously aiming at 
the time, but on the target used in the test just preceding. We have 
here a suggestion that the expansive people may reach out more 
freely to make clairvoyant contact. The compressive people may, 
perhaps, be fighting against making a response which would indicate 
successful clairvoyant contact; but their significant scores on the just- 
preceding target seem to betray the fact that they did actually func- 
tion paranormally, though in such a way that it would never have 
been known if the data had not been carefully studied. In both groups, 
then, the technique is helpful in showing the operation of needs (the 
need to reach out and make contact, the need to avoid contact), and 
of the devices by which the unconscious paranormal contact with 
the target gets into direct or indirect expression. A great deal can 
reasonably be expected from further use of this approach, which we 
hope will be repeated and confirmed by other workers. 


In a later experiment, Humphrey applied the “expansive-compres- 
sive” procedure to the results of GESP tests—tests in which there 
is a possibility for telepathy to operate—and found that here it was 
the compressive subjects who scored significantly higher than the 


12In this technique, each drawing by a subject is ranked, both by the subject 
and by the experimenter, in terms of its degree of association with each of four 
target drawings; and each of four target drawings is ranked in terms of its 
degree of association with each drawing made by the subject (the judges not 
knowing which target had been used at each one of the four trials). 

13 Elkisch, Paula, “Children’s Drawings in a Projective Technique,” Psychol. 
Monogr., 1945, 58, pp. 1-31. 
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expansive subjects. She points out that “this reversal of relationship 
raises a problem that has to be left unsolved for the present.” One 
possible hypothesis would be that in the GESP situation the expan- 
sive subjects are resistant—negativistic—as is suggested by the fact 
that five out of six of the sub-groups tested scored not only below 
the compressive subjects but below “chance expectation.” But many 
hypotheses are possible, and a wide vista of research problems is 
opened up. 

In the meantime, other projective studies are in progress. During 
her years of ESP research at Harvard, and her more recent work 
at the A.S.P.R., G. R. Schmeidler made numerous exploratory 
studies with projective techniques, three of which may be briefly 
noted here; her own report will be made in due time. (1) She has 
made use of the series of pictures devised by Morgan and Murray* 
and used at the Harvard Psychological Clinic: the subject is asked 
to “make up a story” about each picture. Since each story expresses 
a preoccupation, or thema, of the subject, and shows how each such 
thema molds his apperception, or way of understanding the pictures, 
it is called the Thematic Apperception Test. Schmeidler has studied 
the varying moods and attitudes of her subjects in relation to their 
varying interpretations and has sought to find the relation of such 
moods and attitudes to ESP scoring levels. The problem of a suitable 
procedure has not yet been solved. (2) She has also used a picture 
test devised by Rosenzweig, known as the “Picture Frustration 
Test,” in which cartoons depict a man or woman in a frustrating 
situation and the subject must indicate what the man or woman said. 
The test may be scored in terms of the tendency of the subject, as he 
identifies himself with the person in the difficult situation, (a) to 
blame the other fellow who caused the trouble, or (b) to take the 
blame upon himself, or (c) to avoid all reference to blame. The in- 
dividual’s “adjustment status” is the degree of his tendency to 
respond as other people of the same sex and the same cultural group 
respond, i.e., his tendency to blame others, or himself, or no one, in 
those situations in which most people (as discovered in earlier 
research) blame others, or themselves, or no one. Scored in this 
way, Schmeidler’s preliminary data, published briefly in the course 
of the report of her ESP work at Harvard,!5 suggest that the taking 
of the Rosenzweig test results in a rise in ESP scoring level more 
or less proportional to the adjustment status of the individual; thus 


14 See Murray, H. A., et al, Explorations in Personality, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1938, pp. 530-545. 

15 Schmeidler, G. R., and Murphy, Gardner, “The Influence of Belief and 
Disbelief in ESP upon Individual Scoring Levels,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, Vol. 36, June, 1946, pp. 271-276. 
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a well-adjusted person will tend to go up in ESP level in conse- 
quence of taking the Rosenzweig test, while a poorly adjusted person 
will tend to go down. The Rosenzweig test was scored by Schmeid- 
ler herself, and was later independently scored by another clinical 
worker. This result, while suggestive, is based on a small group, and 
Schmeidler has preferred to draw no confident conclusions until 
further data are at hand. ~ 

By far the most valuable of the existing projective tests, from the 
writer’s viewpoint, is the Rorschach test with ink-blots, published 
over twenty years ago by the Swiss psychiatrist, Hermann Rorschach. 
He early noticed how each person sees different things in the same 
blots. Working experimentally with many kinds of ink-blots, inter- 
preted by hundreds of people, normal and abnormal, he devised a 
standard set of ten blots, some black on white, some including color, 
which, in eliciting personally significant responses, have proved extra- 
ordinarily useful in psychiatric diagnosis, in evaluation of rate of 
recovery from mental disorders, in assessment of fatigue, anxiety, 
and emotional conflict in normal people, and in vocational and scho- 
lastic guidance. Ruth Munroe!* has, for example, recently shown that 
the Rorschach test can, in general, predict academic achievement 
better than an intelligence test can, because it shows the emotional 
blockages which keep a student from effective use of his intelligence. 

Now it occurred to Schmeidler as early as 1943 to try to define 
the role of the Rorschach in ESP research, and the research begun 
at Harvard has continued on a large scale since she has been with 
the A.S.P.R. An assistant scores the ESP runs, keeping her in 
ignorance of them until the Rorschach is scored by Schmeidler. 
Continuing to separate her subjects into “sheep” (those who accept 
the theoretical possibility that clairvoyance exists) and “goats” (those 
who reject this possibility), she has sought to find by means of the 
Rorschach those personality characteristics which enable the sheep 
to get their above-chance scores, and those which enable the goats 
to “miss the target” so as to continue to give sub-chance scores. The 
results, consistent so far through two large experiments, await the 
results of a third experiment, after which they can properly be 
reported in full. In the meantime it is permissible to note that the 
Rorschach seems to be contributing to an understanding of the 
problems with which we began our inquiry: it has something to 
say about the conscious and especially the unconscious needs of the 
subject; it suggests a variety of ways in which he struggles to pre- 
vent his unconscious needs and his resulting perceptual and other 





16 Munroe, Ruth L., “Prediction of the Adjustment and Academic Perform- 
ance of College Students by a Modification of the Rorschach Method,” Applied 
Psychology Monographs, No. 7, September, 1945. 
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activities from breaking into consciousness ; and it affords opportuni- 
ties for a mild degree of splitting of personality, by which material 
functioning at an unconscious level may force its way into the pattern 
that the subject sees in the ink-blots, often without his being aware 
of what is happening. 

It is indeed quite possible that a way will be found in which the 
Rorschach test itself will function, so to speak, as a crystal; 1.e., so 
that paranormally received material may directly influence what is 
seen in the ink-blots. Even without this use of the test it is possible 
to get light on the characteristic personal ways in which the subject’s 
unconscious responses fight their way up into his consciousness, and 
this may prove a highroad to the understanding of the ways in which 
some individuals circumvent the struggle against their own para- 
normal activity. 

It is quite possible that in time we shall find a way to combine 
projective tests routinely with tests of the paranormal. The studies of 
Stuart and Humphrey show that one can get satisfactory and scorable 
free-drawing material while doing a clairvoyance test; the same 
procedure could be used with many other projective tests. It is even 
possible that the procedure could be turned the other way around, 
getting clairvoyance (or telepathy, etc.) material while gathering 
projective data. It is true that the ESP experiment depends, as a 
rule, upon volition, so that the subject would, generally, have to 
know that he was doing an ESP test; but this would simply mean 
in practice that the “game” one plays in the ESP test would be the 
“game” of taking a personality test, hoping that some responses 
would conform to a concealed target, so that it could be scored in 
both ways, as a personality test and as an ESP test. 

This conception of tests for two things at once prompts a sug- 
gestion regarding Humphrey’s method. She showed, among other 
things, that the successful hits made by the subjects appeared both 
when the target item itself was “expansive” and when it was “‘com- 
pressive.” But this leaves open the question whether the individual’s 
responses were more expansive when they were relatively correct. 
It is conceivable that with highly gifted subjects one may, throughout 
the course of a combined projective-clairvoyance test, watch the ebb 
and flow of the paranormal as the projective response varies, and thus 
come much closer to catching its psychological nature. (Why might 
not this apply to PK as well as to ESP? We might watch the ebb and 
flow of PK in accordance with changes in mood, volition, etc.) In- 
deed, at this point one finds oneself thinking of the projective tests as 
an indicator not only of personality factors, but of favorable states 
for particular personalities, along the lines formulated by Schmeidler’s 
first exploratory work with the Thematic Apperception Test. 
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One of the greatest tasks emerging from such analysis is the study 
of special sensitives by all those projective methods which offer any 
promise of making their unusual gifts more intelligible, and of ex- 
plaining the fluctuations in sensitiveness which characterize even the 
greatest of this group. In view of the cooperative spirit of those 
sensitives who have permitted intensive studies to be made of their 


psychology, it is to be hoped that the newly devised methods will 
bring a rich harvest. 


Summary 


A sketch has been offered of a few problems in the study of 
individual differences which may help us to understand the nature 
of paranormal gifts; and a few methods of personality appraisal have 
been mentioned which may help in evaluation of these personality 
traits. The projective tests, such as free-drawing, picture interpre- 
tation, and the Rorschach ink-blot test have been especially stressed. 
The work of Humphrey and Schmeidler in introducing these ap- 
proaches has been cited as pioneer research surely destined to bring 
a large yield in the study of personalities gifted in these respects, 
and of the most favorable states for their work. 








The Psychology of the Psychical Researcher 
GERALD HEARD 


This may seem a rash title to be used by a layman, and at the 
same time a rather dull sideline for the reader in search of a quiet 
quarter of an hour with an experimental paper or report on a good 
spontaneous case. All that is meant by psychology in this context is 
what our grandparents meant when they spoke of “temperament” ; 
and, as a matter of fact, no serious student of psychical research can 
doubt that here, in the psychological make-up of the researcher, lies 
a vital factor affecting the results we may hope to achieve in this 
obscure but pre-eminently important subject. Moreover—and this is 
perhaps even more urgent—in the personality of the investigator lies 
the clue to the covering hypothesis which in the end we must have 
if psychical research is to make a large if awkward contribution to 
the cosmogony of our age. 

First we must face the fact that personality factors in the researcher 
undoubtedly count for much in the results which he obtains in his 
experiments. A “good sitter” is as needed to get good results with 
a good medium as to get a good hatching of eggs. This sort of thing, 
of course, has been brought against psychical research. It is the old 
bogie of science, subjectivism. It is no use to quote Turner’s reply 
to the lady who remarked that she never saw the sunsets that he did— 
“Don’t you wish you did, Ma’am!” The standard researcher with 
almost pharisaical self-congratulation thanks heaven that he never sees 
anything that is not more or less as he expected. The anomalous is 
almost to be equated with the scandalous. The day seemed to be long 
past when the dictum “Beware when you find that for which you 
were looking” could be repeated with acclaim in a classroom. But it 
is wise to say “seemed” and not “seems.” For though we have not 
discovered a way of ruling out the personal factor in psychical 
research, we have found, on the other hand, that the personal factor, 
the influence of the observer, has had to be recognized increasingly 
in the other sciences. The mere act of observing a thing changes the 
thing. Such a proposition, which in physics sixty years ago would 
have seemed heretical, is now accepted, if with regret. Biology still 
holds out against the recognition of inevitable subjectivity in its 
findings, and this is probably why materialism and mechanism, which 
have successively retreated from their former fount and fortress, 
physics, are now finding an insecure shelter among the biologists. 


Yet such inquiries as “Life and the Second Law of Thermody- 
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namics” by Dr. J. A. V. Butler! show that biology may not long be 
able to use the classic mechanics as the basis of its philosophy. This 
brings us therefore to our second point, or question: Is there such 
a thing as “Science”? Are there not rather, as Professor Dingle, 
recently appointed to the Chair of the philosophy and history of 
science at London University, has said, three great sections of research 
which can all to some extent, but in different degrees, make use of 
the scientific methods of linear causality, analysis, and experiment 
by selection? There would then need to be three kinds of researchers 
for these three great categories or fields of research. In physics it 
would seem that the pure analyst is most to be desired. In biology, 
since when dealing with life processes the power to repeat is much 
restricted (e.g., we cannot take any of the evolutionary hypotheses 
and “try them over again”), a thinker who has in him something of 
the historian is needed—a need supplied in the case of Darwin and 
Huxley. When we come to psychology this element of irrepeatability, 
which is another name for uniqueness, is even more in evidence; and 
therefore the researcher who is to understand the nature of psycho- 
logical phenomena must not only have the capacity to analyze and the 
power to be able to perceive the narrational and historical element, 
but also he must possess something of the creative artist’s gift, the 
power to take an interest in the unique, and from it be able to com- 
pose. These categories, taken of course from esthetics, seem to mark 
the successful investigator in the field of psychical research. Nor do 
we need to think in the present state of our science that these cate- 
gories are in any wise a disadvantage. As Whitehead.and other 
students of the beginnings of the great advance in physical science 
have pointed out, the great physicists of the seventeenth century—the 
“century of true invention,” as it has been called—were discovering 


“laws” on what today would be thought to be totally insufficient 
evidence. 


The ideal researcher in matters of pure psychology must then be 
a man who first realizes the position of his science both in its own 
development and in regard to the other sciences. He must see, as 
Professor H. H. Price of Oxford has said, that in psychical research 
we are at the point—as was physics in the seventeenth century—when 
boldness of hypothesis is demanded. In no other way are we able to 
compose a frame of reference which will both free thought from 
categories no longer applicable to present observations and also serve 
as a canon for further research. Professor Price himself has made 
some fruitful attempts in this direction when dealing with the type 
of cosmogony that is required by the existing evidence for precogni- 





1 Nature, issue of August 3, 1946. 
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tion and retrocognition. Our researcher must also understand that 
psychical research is not only a new science in itself, it is a new branch 
in the whole tree of science and one that therefore calls for new 
criteria through which it may express its character and handle its 
data. For science as a whole is advancing in that vast curve which 
brings man back from the problem of data through means of the sensa 
to the basic question of epistemology. The proper study of mankind 
is man, and the real question for consciousness is the nature not of 
force or matter but of consciousness itself. Toward this problem there 
is needed an approach very different from that which nineteenth- 
century scientists called objectivity. The needed approach is one that 
goes deeper and draws near to what Shankara might have called 
discrimination. It is that profound attitude of mind which can see 
itself observing and the object observed in their dual and connected 
relationship. This, of course, is the doctrine of the field rendered 
in psychological terms or, to use the biological phrase for the same 
thing, the problem of the ecological whole. To give an example, in 
a good sitting with a medium there is not simply the medium in a 
state of dissociation and a detached observer taking notes; there is 
a situation in which a complex of inter-relationships is being woven 
so that the source of initiative is hard to discover. The usual distinc- 
tions of objective and subjective can actually be hindrances here. 

How then is the researcher to conduct himself? Here the kindred 
subject of anthropology can be of help. It has been found that those 
anthropologists who made the finest contributions to studies of alien 
cultures did not go with presuppositions that the people they were 
studying were “low” or “ignorant,” but simply that they were 
different. They did not talk down to them, but spoke across and 
exchanged. So must it be in this even stranger anthropology which 
psychical research pursues. As Cushing did with the Zuni when he 
became naturalized and initiated, and as later Gorer did in Africa, 
so must the researcher with the medium or sensitive. We do not know 
the conditions under which these borderland faculties operate, and we 
must therefore be content at the beginning of the investigation to do 
what Huxley suggested—but failed egregiously in this respect to prac- 
tice—to “sit down like a little child before a fact.” Something is 
taking place, and whether it be an anthropological fraud or a new 
evidence of some psychic faculty it requires study and reservation of 
judgment—or rather the hospitality of two possible categories for its 
possible reception. Fraud and evidence of genuine paranormal ability 
have often come strangely mixed together; and as Fenelon said, He 
that has never been taken in is a man more wise in his own eyes than 
in reality. 

Psychical research, then, calls for a type of mind more often found 
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among scientists three hundred years ago, when physical science was 
making its first giant strides, than it is today. And moreover, because 
of the present state of all inquiries into natural phenomena, the re- 
searcher today has to understand that since all laws are now increas- 
ingly seen to be hypotheses and not necessarily wholly objective 
principles, so the attitude of the researcher must tend to be more that 
of the artist who composes than that of the analyst who abstracts. 
Although abstraction and hypothesis are indeed the two great poles 
of research, psychical research undoubtedly at present has its chief 
place with hypothesis. Abstraction, while it uses nothing but facts, 
has to leave unused some data; hypothesis, while it includes all the 
facts, has to complete its picture, its composition, has to hypothecate 
facts yet to be found. Abstractionist science accuses this hypothecating 
method of suggestio falsi. It, on the other hand, is just as free to 
reply that the method of abstraction is guilty of suppressio veri. 
Certainly the abstractionists have turned a very blind eye for far too 
long to the data of psychical research. But there is no need for resent- 
ment and recrimination. We have to recognize that with the concep- 
tions of the field, of ecology, and of Gestalt we have entered an age 
when hypothecating will again be the spearhead of research; and, in 
all this research, it is the man who recognizes his personal factor—the 
contribution which the observer makes to the problem—who is apt 
now to produce the most fruitful results. When that is said, it is 
clear that the very difficulties of psychical research are real oppor- 
tunities, and the position in which the investigator finds himself today 
is evidence that he is in the forefront of the advance of mankind’s 
thinking and discovery. 








Automatic Drawings by “John Alleyne” 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


It is now nearly forty years since Bligh Bond and his friend, John 
Allen Bartlett, better known by his pseudonym “John Alleyne,” 
began the automatic writing that led to discovering the sites of the 
lost chapels of Glastonbury Abbey. The story became famous in 
America as well as in England through the publication by Bligh 
Bond of The Gate of Remembrance and The Company of Avalon. 
It is still an outstanding instance of an extended communication 
substantiated by subsequent events, in this case by the work of 
excavation. The method used was a curious dual type of automatic 
writing, for, while it was done, Bartlett held the pencil and Bond’s 
hand rested lightly on that of his friend. 


In this country, however, it seems to be not generally known that 
Bartlett produced automatically a series of amazing architectural 
drawings, showing what purported to be restored aspects of Glaston- 
bury, and these were done independently of Bond. They were exhibited 
in Caxton Hall, London, during the summer of 1925 and at the time 
excited much popular interest there, but apparently they attracted 
little notice here in America. The recent death of Bligh Bond suggests 
that it might be appropriate at this time to recall this unfamiliar 
phase of his friend’s psychic power. The present writer is fortunate 
in having in his possession several letters from Bartlett to a friend 
in America and some published material, chief of which is a personal 
account in the London Graphic (November 19, 1921) written by 
Bartlett himself and illustrated by half-tones made from his pictures. 
All of this material goes back a matter of twenty to twenty-five years. 


There was nothing in the background of John Allen Bartlett to 
suggest the development of a remarkable sensitive. He was educated 
at Sandhurst for the army, and served in the first World War with 
the rank of captain. A photograph of him taken in 1914 shows the 
eyes of a poet belied by a fierce moustache, which in those days was 
de rigeur for an officer of the British Army. Certainly, professional 
soldiering was not to his taste, for after the war he turned to the 
writing of verse, chiefly lyrics for the songs composed by his wife, 
Maud Wingate, known professionally as “Carlyon de Lyle.” A 
romantic strain in both of them led to their adopting other names 
than their own for signing their compositions. Bartlett took the name 
“John Alleyne,” and it is under this pseudonym that he appears in 
the narratives by Bligh Bond of their joint writing in connection 
with the Glastonbury excavations. 
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It was, however, long before that partnership took place, about 
the beginning of the century, that Bartlett began to be conscious of 
paranormal powers. He says that his friend Florence Marryat used 
to tell him that he was a “psychic.” At the time this amused him 
greatly, for in those days the word “psychic” was a term associated 
in his mind only with cranks and gullibles. In fact, that was one 
subject with which he would have nothing to do. He was not merely 
indifferent but hostile. 

The change in his attitude was brought about by an incident that 
occurred spontaneously in 1901. In that year his father died. A week 
or two afterwards, while the young officer was at home on furlough, 
he was sitting at his father’s desk, composing a business letter. Sud- 
denly, he says in the Graphic article, “a wave of intense cold enveloped 
my right side, and my hand immediately wrote of its own volition a 
message purporting to come from the deceased. It was in his own 
handwriting, bore his signature, and I did not know its contents until 
I had read it.” Although he was right-handed, this automatic writing 
was performed by his left hand. The first words were, “I am your 
father.” Bartlett immediately reported the message to his mother 
but was scoffed at for his pains. However, he continued his “sittings” 
for the writing. 

This initial script “was followed,” the narrative continues, “during 
a period of some two years, by a multitude of communications, 
bearing the stamp of his individuality and containing details and 
particulars—often of great value to the family—which could not 
consciously have been possessed by any other intelligence than his.? 
It convinced both myself and many others that his personality had 
survived the ordeal of death.” 

In 1907 Bartlett and two friends, both members of the S.P.R., 
investigated an alleged haunted house. One of these was Bligh Bond. 
Automatic writing was resorted to in the hope of obtaining informa- 
tion, and Bartlett says that subsequent inquiry and research among 
newspapers of the year 1798 corroborated much that was written in 
this way. Suddenly, in the midst of the writing the “control” inter- 
rupted to complain, “Some monks want to speak to you. Why can’t 
they talk English? Surely, it’s as easy as talking Latin!” With that 
began the famous Glastonbury scripts written by the two men together. 
In regard to these scripts, Bartlett tells us that the automatic writing 
went on very rapidly indeed and continued even after he had 
fallen asleep. He says that he represented the “intuitive” and Bond 
the “intellectual” side of the partnership. Some of the script was 





1 This statement shows that Bond was mistaken in stating (Gate of Remem- 


brance, p. 19) that Bartlett had never practiced automatism deliberately before 
the Glastonbury scripts began. 
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almost illegible, and Bartlett was nearly always unaware of what the 
pencil was transcribing. 

The next step, and that is the phenomenon about which this article 
is chiefly concerned, was the appearance before his eyes of passing 
glimpses of the Abbey as it was alleged to be before its destruction. 
At first they were blurred, but eventually they became so clear and 
fixed that he could see them objectively as pictures on a blank sheet 
of paper. “It remained,” he says, “but to trace them over and repro- 
duce their coloring in pastel.” Nor were these visions only scenes 
of the Abbey itself. He received impressions of the faces of the monk 
Johannes—communicator in The Gate of Remembrance, and of Abbot 
Bere, the friend of Erasmus and the builder of the lost Edgar and 
Loretto chapels. Bartlett drew their portraits in the same way, by 
tracing over what he saw on the paper before him. 

Just when these drawings began, Bartlett did not say. But in a 
letter of January 9, 1921, he speaks of being then in the midst of 
his drawing of the West Front of Glastonbury Abbey; and in another 
letter of the following May he says, “I do a good many drawings, 
mostly purporting to be restorations,” etc., suggesting by his use 
of the present tense that he was at that time in the midst of this 
work. It seems clear, therefore, that these automatic pictures followed 
by a number of years the Glastonbury scripts that he wrote together 
with Bligh Bond. It is noteworthy that he made these drawings by 
himself, that Bond had no share whatever in them. And Bond was 
the man who had an architectural background; Bartlett had none 
whatever. 

What happened, as nearly as can be ascertained from Bartlett’s 
words, is that he saw the picture on the paper before him, but that 
the tracing over it was done unconsciously by his left hand at great 
speed. Then he would finish the drawing consciously with his right 
hand, adding the colors, usually with pastels, from memory. “The 
speed and accuracy with which the left hand does its work,” he con- 
tinues, “is in marked contrast to the performances of the right.” 

For this sort of work Bartlett had no equipment whatever, by 
talent or training, in either the field of art or architecture. He was 
an ex-captain of the British professional army, who had turned to 
writing lyrics and the revival of English folk-songs. Anyone who 
has ever had the problem of drawing large architectural units, 
especially the great abbeys and cathedrals of the Gothic age, can well 
understand the enormous technical difficulties of the task, involving 
not only the profusion of detail but the problems of perspective. Even 
such a master of draughtsmanship as Joseph Pennell is said to have 
often drawn over a photograph taken of a cathedral front in order 
to help himself over a difficult task. Evidently, Bartlett, with his left 
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hand, traced automatically at high speed over the picture seen on 
the paper much the same way as Pennell traced over his architectural . 
photograph. Frequently, though not always, Bartlett added the 
coloring afterward, from memory, using pastels or water color. Some- 
times, as he describes below, he laid the colors on while the vision 
lasted. 

All of these pictures, he says further, “have been drawn against 
my will for the most part. The visions of portions of the Abbey 
have come to me when I have been busy writing lyrics for my 
wife’s music.” 

Apparently, when these visions came before his eyes he went 
involuntarily into a half trance. “A dreamy state came over me,” he 
explains, “and at first the vision of the Abbey was blurred. Gradually 
the blur passed and then I could see the lines and colors clear and 
distinct. I groped for the pastels like a blind man, and as long as the 
vision remained I could work with them although I had never used 
a pastel in my life before. 

“Once the dreamy state had passed, and with it the vision, I was 
incapable of drawing anything. The picture of the West Front show- 
ing the cross, which has since been excavated on the exact spot I 
visualized, took twelve months to complete. I could not work at will 
but had to wait for the dream state. 

“The choir occupied six months, off and on. ‘Candlemas Eve’ came 
to me when I had no paper at hand and my wife hurriedly obtained 
some blue sugar paper.” 

It would seem from these words that the same picture would recur 
from time to time and by its repeated appearances give Bartlett the 
opportunity to carry it to completion. 

The view of the Abbey’s West Front, which took a year to com- 
plete, was reproduced in the middle of a double-page spread which 
the London Graphic (in the article quoted above) gave to these 
drawings. This particular drawing was rendered in water colors 
instead of pastel, as was true of one of the others reproduced on the 
same page. Strictly speaking, the west front view is actually a 
restoration of the whole abbey as seen from the west. It is a matter 
of regret that this particular drawing cannot be reproduced here. 
The original is thirty inches by twenty. Perhaps no one can so well 
appreciate the paranormal character of this work as any artist who 
has ever tried to sketch the front of a Gothic cathedral. Nor is this 
merely an architectural rendering. It represents an abbey that exists 
nowhere in the world. It purports to be a reconstruction of the original 
shrine at Glastonbury, of which there exists no picture whatever, and 
the original was destroyed by Henry the Eighth in the year 1539. 
So it is not only a picture of an abbey, it is a design of exceptional 
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beauty. Before leaving this drawing we should not forget the detail 
of the great cross over the west door. This is clearly indicated in the 
picture and, as Bartlett states above, it was confirmed later when 
that very cross was excavated. 

Ralph Adams Cram, the American authority on Gothic architec- 
ture, was much interested in these drawings. He had long talks with 
Bartlett and declared his faith in the man’s sincerity. 

Although the west front view holds the place of honor among 
these illustrations, there were others depicting interior scenes. In 
the Caxton Hall exhibition there were eight. The Graphic article 
showed a number of these, and in two instances placed the automatic 
drawing of the restoration alongside the photograph of that part of 
the Abbey as it looks now. 

All of these visions were seen in great detail. The drawing shown 
by the Graphic of the restored refectory reveals an impressive hall 
filled with minutiae and thronged with small figures of the monks. 
Bartlett saw it as “abutting on the south cloister, and a great tapestry 
covered its east wall, and the ridge of its roof was some eighty-five 
feet from the ground.” The interiors show elaborate vaulting, the 
flowering of stone and wood carving, and tombs on the pavement. 
All of this came from the hands of a man who declares that out of 
his “dream state” he is incapable of drawing anything at all. 

It would be interesting to know where these drawings are now. 
On April 11, 1933, John Allen Bartlett died. There seems to be no 
record of his psychic activities during the last decade of his life; 
at least nothing that attracted public attention as his scripts and pic- 
tures relating to Glastonbury Abbey did. However, his writing seems 
to have continued. In the letter of January 9, 1921, written to his 
friend in America, he speaks of having “reams of Automatic Script, 
including nearly 700 pages of The Philosophy of the Middle King- 
dom, on which Bond is lecturing, and which he proposes to publish, 
as I rather prefer to keep in the background in these matters.” 

Indeed, it would seem that throughout this whole story of an 
unusual, if not unique, mediumship John Allen Bartlett did very 
successfully keep in the background. And the most striking phase 
of his mediumship, one for which there seems to be little recogni- 
tion, was this rendering of elaborate restorations of a ruined abbey, 
in drawings produced automatically and with the left hand, by a 
man who had no technical knowledge of either art or architecture. 

In conclusion, attention may be focussed upon two points of 
interest. First, what was the method of making these drawings? 
Bartlett testifies that a picture formed on the paper before him, of a 
face, or more often an architectural scene. This picture could never 
be produced at will; he had to wait until the phenomenon occurred 
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spontaneously. When this happened, he says that he was in a “dreamy 
state” or half trance. Also, although he was right-handed it was almost 
always his left hand that traced the picture. It did so at great speed, 
with accuracy and automatically. 

Secondly, what paranormal knowledge was revealed by these 
alleged architectural restorations of Glastonbury? Since nothing what- 
ever is extant as to the appearance of the edifice at the time of its 
destruction in 1539, these drawings cannot be judged by anything 
better than that they seem to fit in harmoniously with the ruins as 
they exist. It will be recalled that in the Graphic article some of the 
drawings were placed alongside photographs of those portions of the 
Abbey as they look now. It would have been no mean feat for Ralph 
Adams Cram, with all his expert knowledge of Gothic architecture, 
to have sketched in his studio a restoration of even one of the aisles 
of Glastonbury which would not conflict in any particular with the 
ruins as they stand. However, only one detail can be cited as having 
in itself weight as evidence of paranormal knowledge and this hangs 
on Bartlett’s testimony. In his drawing of the West Front of the 
Abbey, he shows a great stone cross over the entrance. According to 
the Graphic article, that identical stone cross was subsequently dug 
up from the spot on which it had fallen when the building was 
destroyed. 

At all events, it would seem that this little-known pictorial side 
of the mediumship of John Allen Bartlett is much too interesting 
to be forgotten. 








Note on an Impromptu Experiment 
in Psychokinesis 


EDMOND P. GIBSON 


Early in August of this year the present writer constructed a dice 
chute somewhat similar to the dice chutes used at Duke University 
and to the chute used in the experiment reported by L. A. Dale in 
the July issue of this JouRNAL.! The writer’s chute was made smaller 
than its predecessors so that it could be easily transported. This small 
chute stands two feet high to the top of the hopper, the chute slide 
is seventeen inches long and three and a half inches wide, and is lined 
with a corrugated paper base, the corrugations set at cross angles to 
the slope to institute a side twist to the falling dice. The chute itself 
is placed inside a four-sided baffle which confines the falling dice. 
This baffle is three and a half inches high, thirty-one inches long, 
and eighteen inches wide. It was proposed that twenty-four dice be 
used for each throw, and two dozen white plastic dice, measuring 
7/16 inches on the side, were thus obtained from the Parapsychology 
Laboratory at Duke University. It was also proposed that before 
each throw the dice were to be shaken in a regular dice cup, and then 
poured into the hopper of the chute. 


The use of this dice chute was planned for an experiment, explora- 
tory in character, in which new subjects for PK experimentation 
would be sought for, and old subjects taking part in our earlier 
PK experiments (1935-1937) would be retested so far as they were 
available.? This plan became possible due to our return to the locale 
of the earlier experimentation, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


It was planned that twelve throws or runs* were to be made for 
each face of the die as target, and that all six faces were to be 
thrown for by the subject at a session and recorded on a single 
record sheet. Thus a single task consists of 72 runs (72 throws of 
24 dice), the dice being shaken in and poured from a rubber dice 


cup or a dictaphone record cylinder, thence down the chute to the 
enclosed area on rug or table. 





1Dale, L. A., “The Psychokinetic Effect: The First ASPR Experiment,” 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XL, July, 1946, pp. 123-151. 

2 Gibson, E. P., and Rhine, J. B., “The PK Effect: Some Introductory 
Series,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 7, June, 1943, pp. 118-134. 

3 The Duke work has defined a “run” in PK as 24 single die readings: In 
the experiment under discussion, therefore, a single throw completed a “run.” 
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It is planned to carry this experiment to a total of 1008 runs, dice 
to be thrown in the sequence of faces from one to six, and an addi- 
tional total of 1008 runs in which the die faces will be thrown for 
in reverse order. At the time of writing this informal interim report, 
the proposed experiment has not been carried out to completion: the 
experiment is in the latter part of its first phase. 


Work with the apparatus had begun only sporadically at our home 
—only a few “‘off the record” trials had been made—and the official 
experiment was not yet under way when we were visited on Sunday 
afternoon, August 18, 1946, by Mr. Hugh J. Lago (H. J. L.), his 
wife, Laura (L. L.), and their daughter. (To those readers familiar 
with our earlier reports on ESP experimentation, it may be 
stated that H J. L. was subject number four and L. L. was subject 
number nine in the successful series of ESP tests made during the 
years 1934-1936 inclusive. They were, in fact, high-scoring subjects 


who produced independently significant results in various ESP-testing 
procedures.* ) 


H. J. L. noticed the PK apparatus standing at the side of the 
room, stated that he hadn’t done a dice test for a number of years,5 
and said he would like to try the dice since he had a hunch that he 
would do well. I agreed to score for him. 


It was a hot afternoon and we each drank a small bottle of beer 
before starting the experiment. As previously planned, 24 dice were 
used for each throw, and twelve throws were made for each die 
face as target. H. J. L.’s task as recorded on a single record sheet 
consisted of 72 throws of 24 dice, an equal number for each die 
face, the dice having been shaken in and. poured from a rubber 
dice cup into the hopper of the chute, from which the dice fell 
onto the rug where they were confined by the four-sided baffle. 
H. J. L. completed one record sheet (72 runs), and after a brief 
intermission completed a second record sheet, 144 runs in all. On 
both record sheets the subject started out aiming for the one-face, 
then the two-face, and so on up to the six-face. This experimental 
session is reported as a unit since the combination of conditions 
(beer, spontaneity, and a strong hunch as to success) was not 
repeated in subsequent experimentation with this subject. His results 
for the entire impromptu session are shown in Table I. 





4 Gibson, Edmond P., “A Study of Comparative Performance in Several 
ESP Procedures,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 1, December, 1937, pp. 
264-275. 

5H. J. L. had taken part in some of the early psychokinetic experiments in 
Grand Rapids (circa 1936), and had achieved interesting results; but his 
scoring at that time was in no way comparable with that now being reported. 
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TABLE I 


Number of hits and deviation from chance expectation on all faces 
of the dice as targets, first and second record sheets 








one- two- three- four- five- six- Expecta- 
Hits on: face face face face face face Total tion Dev. 8D CR 





ShetI 55 56 44 56 47 50 308 288 +20 £15.49 1.28 





SheettII 51 51 51 S58 62 67 340 288 +52 +15.49 3.40 





Pooledé 
Total 106 107 95 114 109 117 4648 +576 +72 21.91 3.29 








The deviations on Sheet II and on the Pooled Total are both 
significant. The P-value associated with the CR of 3.29 is .0005. 

I scored the first sheet with H. J. L. who double-checked my count- 
ing of the dice. The second sheet was begun with L. L. and Mrs. 
Gibson checking the scoring of H. J. L. while I acted as witness. The 
exceptionally high scoring occurred in the last three columns of the 
second sheet and was witnessed by three observers. 

At the close of the experimental session with H. J. L., L. L. threw 
a series of 72 runs (a single score sheet). Identical experimental 
conditions obtained except that L. L. did not partake of any beer. 
Her score sheet showed a deviation from chance expectation of 
only plus three. 

Following upon his significant PK experimentation of August 
18th, H. J. L. on two later occasions tried to duplicate his earlier 
success. The results are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Number of hits and deviation from chance expectation on all faces 
of the dice as targets, sessions of Sept. 4 and Oct. 27, 1946 








one- two- three- four-  five- six- Expecta- 
Hits on: face face face face face face Total tion Dev. 8D CR 





Sept.4 45 44 48 41 51 46 275 288 —13 +1549 —0.8&4 
Oct.27 52 62 47 48 49 50 308 288 +20 +15.49 1.28 





Pooled 
Total 97 106 95 89 100 9% 583 576 +7 £=+21.91 32 














6 Ninety-six hits are expected by chance on each die-face. 
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In both later experiments the beer condition was duplicated so as 
to conform as far as possible to the conditions of the impromptu 
session of August 18th. In the experiment of September 4th the 
subject thought that he would succeed, but arrived in the evening and 
was very tired. In the experiment of October 27th he had no particular 
“hunch” as to success or non-success. His scoring resembled that of 
Sheet I of August 18th. He was distinctly more rested when under- 


taking the experimentation of August 18th and October 27th than 
during the September experiment. 


At the close of H. J. L.’s test of October 27th, L. L. performed 
216 runs (three score sheets) under similar conditions. Again her 
scoring failed to yield an extrachance deviation. Her results are 


pooled with those of the other miscellaneous subjects who have thus 
far participated in the experiment. 


The results of H. J. L.’s scoring to date, when arranged for the 
evaluation of vertical salience effects down the columns, and treating 
the vertical columns of twelve trials (runs) in quarters, show 
interesting salience in the upper and lower quarters with a center 


portion giving a non-significant deviation. This salience effect is 
shown in Table ITI. 


Tasce III 


Pooled deviations obtained on each throw position 
on the record sheet, Subject H. J. L. 





Pooled ihrows Sum of deviations Sigma CR 





lst throw: +31 











ae 60U*hlU se SD 72 runs: +34 +15.49 2.19 
Ce 
4h “ :—5 
a ~*~ s+] 72 runs: — 1 2 
6th + 3 29 
7th “ :—2 
8th “ :+2 72 runs: + 9 Se. - wks 
%th “ 3: +9 
10th “ :49 
lith “ :; +417 72 runs: +37 +15.49 2.38 
12th “ ;: +411 





Total: +79 288 runs: +79 +30.98 2.55 P = .005 
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The total deviation from chance for the 288 runs made by H. J. L. 
to date is significant. The initial and terminal salience, as measured 
by the sum of the first and fourth quarters compared with the sum 
of the second and third quarters, gives a CR of the difference of 
2.03, which is suggestive. Thus it would appear that this high 
scoring of H. J. L. is not just a “fluke” of a too-short series of data; 
it carries internal evidence as well as evidence in terms of total 
deviation of being just what it seemed to be when first scored—an 


extremely high burst of PK scoring, made evident in a comparatively 
short series. 


A comparison between deviations obtained in the pooled first 
and last quarters versus those obtained in the two middle quarters 
may not have been made previously in the evaluation of PK data. 
This procedure, however, seems to be suggested in the case of the 
“high-dice” and “low-dice” tests reported by Reeves and Rhine.’ 
The table on page 88 of this report shows the total deviation for 
each trial in the run, pooling both high-dice and low-dice series. The 
total deviation obtained on the first and fourth quarters of the pooled 
runs was 308.5 above chance expectation, compared with a positive 
deviation of only 73.5 for the two middle quarters. This heretofore 
uncomputed difference between sums of outside and inside quarters 
yields a CR of 4.23. In spite of many differences in procedure (con- 
struction of record sheet, number of dice thrown simultaneously, 
etc.), a similar initial and terminal salience effect has been noted 
in the small quantity of data so far supplied by H. J. L. This salience 
appears in more striking form when we pool in Table IV his data 
with those of the four other subjects who have taken part in the 
experiment up to the time of writing.® 


Four miscellaneous subjects, as noted above, have performed with 
the new apparatus a total of 576 runs, thus completing eight score 
sheets to date. Their total deviation is only plus fifteen. When their 
data are pooled with H. J. L.’s, however, we see the emergence of 
statistically significant initial and terminal salience, the CR of the 
difference between scoring rate on outside versus inside quarters 
increasing to 2.61. 


We see in Table IV that the significant salience of the whole 
experiment to date is contributed to by the scoring of the “chance” 
subjects and that the salience patterns observed in the scoring of 
H. J. L. (Table III) are also observable in their data. 





7 Reeves, M. P., and Rhine, J. B., “The PK Effect: II. A Study in Declines,” 
Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 7, June, 1943, pp. 76-93. 
8 The writer wishes to stress that this is an interim report, and that a full 


report will be given when the proposed experimental plan has been carried to 
its completion. : 
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TasBLe IV 


Pooled deviations obtained on each throw position on the record sheet, 
subject H. J. L. and four miscellaneous subjects 





Pooled throws Sum of deviations Sigma CR 





Ist throw: +57 














2nd “ : —Il1 216 runs: +51 +26.83 1.90 
3rd_—_— “t+ 5 
4th “ :; —23 
Sth “ 3:45 216 runs: + 0 ae |! ee 
6th “ : +18 
7h * sand 
8th “« :—12 216 runs: —23 -  l (ll 
%h “ :—2 
10th “ + +410 
dith “ : +27 216 runs: +66 +26.83 2.46 
12th “ :; +29 

Total: +404 864 runs: +94 +53.63 1.75 


CR/d (1st and last versus 2 middle 
quarters): 2.61. P = .004 





Conclusion 


An unusually high CR was yielded from the positive deviation 
obtained in a relatively small number of die throws performed by a 
subject who scored significantly high in ESP tests ten years ago. 
Biased dice effect was eliminated by throwing equally for all faces 
of the die. On the best record sheet (one out of a total of four per- 
formed by the subject) 1728 dice were thrown (72 standard runs) 
and a positive deviation of 52 was obtained. This positive deviation 
gives a CR of 3.40. After a total of 288 runs, the total deviation from 
chance expectation obtained by this subject remains significant. 


The use of a small amount of beer by the subject before the start 
of the experiment produced relaxation and this may have contributed 
to the success of the experiment. Moreover, the impromptu nature 
of the August 18th experiment may well have been a contributing 
factor in its success. The planned second and third sessions were 
not significant in terms of total deviation. 
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In the column of throws vertically, pooling all columns by vertical 
position on the score sheet, a strong initial salience and a weaker 
terminal salience is to be noted in the work of H. J. L. The work 
of this subject when pooled with the work of four “chance-scoring”’ 
subjects shows an increase of salience observable vertically in the 
data, with a significant difference between the first and last quarters 
compared with the second and third quarters. 


Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Betty M. Humphrey for re- 
checking the experimental data and for the discovery of the significant 


difference between the pooled first and fourth quarters versus the 
pooled second and third quarters. 
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The Publications Committee would be glad to receive copies of 
these numbers from members or other readers. In exchange the donor 


will be sent, upon request, an equal number of copies of issues still 
in print (1941-1946 inclusive). 















Stewart Edward White: An Obituary 


On September 18th last, the novelist Stewart Edward White died 
at the University of California hospital after undergoing an operation. 
He was seventy-three years old. The newspaper obituaries spoke at 
length about his two-score books on outdoor life, ranging in scene 
from Alaska to Africa, books of wide popularity, and described his 
adventurous career as a hunter, explorer, and soldier in the first 
World War. His contribution to the realm of psychic literature, how- 
ever, was dismissed by a line or two, such as “he embraced spiritual- 
ism,” in The New York Times, and in the Herald Tribune the titles 
of only two of his books in this field. This notice, therefore, will 
concern itself with only this aspect of his writing. 


“Before March 17, 1919,” Mr. White says at the opening of the 
Betty Book, “my own ‘occult’ background might have been called 
average for a man who had lived an active life . . . I suppose I would 
have taken my stand on the side of skepticism . . . Spiritualism meant 
to me either hysteria or clever conjuring or a blend of both.” In his 
explorations he had come upon the phenomenon of telepathy among 


primitive peoples, but had not been interested enough to try to explain 
it to himself. 


On the date given above, some friends brought a ouija board as a 
toy to try out. It soon appeared that Mrs. White (Betty) had the 
best success with it. She was told on the board to “get a pencil.” 
This message was repeated over and over. Later she obeyed and sat 
with a pencil poised over a sheet of paper. It began to move slowly 
and formed a long continuous script in which the words had to be 
deciphered and divided. When the sitting was repeated, in order to 
make sure that she was not consciously manipulating the writing, 
she blindfolded her eyes or looked away while her hand moved over 
the paper. Her husband sat in as the “observer.” The phenomenon 
so excited the curiosity of both Mr. and Mrs. White that they con- 
tinued experimenting. 


In this way began a long series of alleged communications. From 
writing, “Betty” changed to the method described in Our Unseen 
Guest, of relaxing into a species of “double consciousness,” or trance, 
from which she dictated words which came to her, and which her 
husband took down. 


About a year and a half after this experimenting began, the Whites 
had assembled over 400 typed pages of MS. Some of this script 
was personal, such as instruction in technique, but the rest of it 
expressed a philosophy which, says Mr. White, “had given us a new 
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outlook and a fresh grip on life.” But he waited seventeen years 
before any of this was offered for publication. 


Meanwhile, however, he issued two books that were a departure 
from the outdoor scene that had made him famous: Credo (1925), 
a book designed to help the man with a scientific background to 
define his beliefs, and in 1928 a discussion of the problems of every- 
day living with the singularly unhappy title, Why be a Mud Turtle? 
But neither of these referred to psychic experiences. 


In 1937 the accumulated mass of scripts bore fruit in the Betty 
Book. This was followed two years later by Across the Unknown. 
These contained a digest of the purported messages from spirit- 
communicators called by the Whites “The Invisibles.” A third volume, 
The Unobstructed Universe, appeared in 1940 after the death of 
“Betty,” and is a record of her communications received through 
their friend “Joan,” the sensitive who had been the channel for the 
text of Our Unseen Guest, which she and her husband published 
anonymously a score of years earlier. The Betty Book, Across the 
Unknown, and The Unobstructed Universe comprise a trilogy which 
forms perhaps the most important landmark in communication litera- 
ture since Stainton Moses’ Spirit Teachings. These books had a 
mounting sale; while The Betty Book sold over 9,000 copies, The 
Unobstructed Universe topped the score of 32,000. 


Subsequently, Mr. White issued The Road I Know, further notes 
on Mrs. White’s messages; Anchors To Windward, a restatement of 
the philosophy or religion that the communications had revealed; 
and finally, The Stars Are Still There, in January, 1946. This, his 
last book, was inspired by the many letters that had flooded upon 
him in consequence of the “Betty Books,” especially The Unobstructed 
Universe. He scrupulously answered every letter that bore a home 
address. These letters averaged 100 a month over the years. So many 
of them asked the same questions that Mr. White selected a number 
of the most typical ones and gave his replies. 


As to their significance in psychical research there will always be 
a difference of opinion. Although Mr. White’s character and reputa- 
tion leave no room for doubting his integrity or intelligence, the 
habitually skeptical mind will not have the patience to examine the 
evidence that convinced the Whites, but will shrug these books off 
as the product of honest but credulous minds. It need hardly be re- 
peated, however, that no one could have started off with an attitude 
less favorable to “divulgences” than this practical, out-door man, 
who had the typical agnostic mind of his time. 


Finally a word should be added about Mr. White’s charm of 
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personality, his talent for friendship, his generous praise for the 
books of others, and his patience and tact in answering all the thou- 
sands of appealing letters that were inspired by the “Betty Books.” 
It is a matter of deep regret that the distance between his California 
home and New York deprived our Society of his counsel and 
inspiration. 

In the year 1919, when the Whites began their psychic experi- 
ments, as recorded in the Betty Book, Mr. White made a trip East 
from California. He took advantage of the opportunity that journey 
offered by arranging a consultation with Dr. J. H. Hyslop. Mr. 
White was not then, apparently, a member of our Society. He was 
troubled and uncertain about the strange experiences that he and his 
wife had been having, and wondered whether they had enough 
validity to justify going on with the experiments. Dr. Hyslop reas- 
sured him and encouraged him to continue. According to the records 
it was not until 1925 that Mr. White actually joined the Society. He 


became a Voting Member in 1941, a position that he held until his 
death. 


It may be of interest, in concluding this sketch, to tell again a story 
which is significant of Mr. White’s profound belief in survival and 
of the deference paid to that belief by the editors of Who’s Who in 
America. After Mrs. White’s death her husband made no alteration 
of his biographical sketch in the line “m. Elizabeth Grant, of 
Newport, R. I., April 28, 1904” to indicate that she was no longer 
living. The editors were about to make the usual notations as to her 
death, when one of them, to quote Who’s Who in America’s 
Reference Service, “recalled that he had only a few days previously 
received a copy of Across the Unknown as a gift from a friend. He 
glanced through it. His eye was caught by the final chapter—I Bear 
Witness.’ Before he had finished the four pages of the chapter he 
understood why Mr. White had not himself altered the reference 
to Betty. And he had reached a decision—he would suggest that 
the usual notation be not made . . . There results a ‘first’ among the 
433,050 sketches published in Who’s Who. in America since Mr. 
White’s sketch first appeared nearly four decades ago—a waiving 
of accuracy to make possible a gesture recognizing the beautiful 
chapter in an unusual book. . .” 


WIxtiaM OLIVER STEVENS. 





Correspondence 


[The following letter, received by Mrs. E. W. Allison from Mr. 
A. T. Baird, author of One Hundred Cases for Survival After Death, 
illustrates the difficulties which an investigator finds in attempting 


to follow up on reports of “psychic phenomena” appearing in the 
public press. ] 


15 Delvin Road 
Glasgow, Scotland 


October 30, 1946 
Dear Mrs. Allison: 


For the last three months I have been trying to investigate an 
account of a “haunted” ship at Grangemouth. A glowing article about 
it appeared in the Sunday Post, written as if the reporter himself 
had actually witnessed the phenomena. When I tracked him down, 
however, he confessed that he had learned about the haunting at 
second hand from one of the ship’s crew—a pantryman. I went after 
this man, and when I found him he admitted he had “seen nor heard 
no ghost himself,” but he said he had gotten the story from his cap- 
tain, who had seen ghosts on the ship on several occasions. This 
officer, in turn, said that this was not true; he had been told about 
the ghosts by a previous skipper, now in retirement. The retired 
skipper also denied such an honour—he had first heard the story in 
a public house! 

And so exploded an investigation, begun so hopefully with the 
intention of forwarding it to the A.S.P.R. Of course our critics aver 
that all tales of psychic phenomena fade into nothingness, as this 
one did, when they are thoroughly investigated. We know that this 
is true of the majority, but the critics ignore the residual minority, 
so well founded. 


Yours sincerely, 


Alexander Baird 





